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assigned to the program and a control group. The supported work program provided reasonable wages (average of $100 per week) and graduated performance demands designed to lead to eventual economic viability. An interim evaluation of the program effects indicated that persons who participated in the program earned more, required fewer welfare benefits, and were arrested less often than controls. Further, as was the case for transitional aid, a benefit-cost analysis of the program indicated that the social benefits substantially exceeded the social costs. (See Friedman (1977) for additional details.)
In the late 1970s, both the transitional aid and the supported work programs were rapidly expanded. Fortunately, these expansions were subject to careful experimental evaluation and at least partial results are currently available. Not surprisingly, the nature of both programs was substantially modified during expansion.
The expanded transitional aid program, renamed TARP (Transitional Aid Research Project), was operated in Georgia and Texas by the State Department of Corrections and Employment Security Offices and made available to persons released from jail and prison between January and July 1976. This program made transitional aid payments available to all Department of Corrections releasees returning to areas with Employment. Service Offices (mainly urban areas) and to selected groups of those returning to areas of the state without such offices. All out-of-state releasees and releasees with detainers or outstanding warrants were excluded from the program. Eligible releasees were randomly assigned to the following programs: (1) 26 weeks of payments ($63 per week in Texas, $70 per week in Georgia) with a dollar loss of benefits for each dollar earned (100 percent marginal tax rate), (2) 13 weeks of payments and 100 percent marginal tax rate, (3) 13 weeks of payments and 25 percent marginal tax rate, (4) job placement services, (5) interviewed controls, (6) noninterviewed controls.
There are several substantial differences between LIFE and TARP. First, the geographic area and the time of implementation differed. Second, the administering agencies for TARP were existing state agencies, whereas the administering agency for LIFE was an external, nonprofit research group. Third, marginal tax rates on earnings were higher in TARP than in LIFE. Fourth, the period of eligibility varied under TARP but not LIFE. Finally, all releasees residing in certain areas were eligible for TARP, not a selected sample as in LIFE.
Evaluation results indicate no significant differences in rearrests between persons receiving transitional aid payments and the control groups. Further, persons receiving transitional aid were found to work less and earn lower incomes during the follow-up year than persons in the control